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QUO WAEBANTO

sembly required to be present for the trans-
action of its business. This number varies,
and usually is fixed by the constitution, by-
laws or charter of the organization, or it may
be determined by the assembly itself. A
quorum is usually a majority of the regular
members.

In the British Parliament, where the mat-
ter is determined by each house for itself, a
quorum in the House of Commons is forty
members, and in the House of Lords, three.
The United States Constitution fixes the
quorum of each of the houses of Congress as
a majority of all the members elected to each
house. It was the former practice in the
House of Representatives, in determining a
quorum, not to count the members who were
present who did not vote on a question, but
during the speakership of Thomas B. Reed,
all members present were counted, and this
is now the regular rule, although not a written
one. See PARLIAMENTARY LAW.

QUOTATION, kwo ta'shun, MARKS, sym-
bols of punctuation used before and after
certain expressions. Double marks are used
except when a quotation occurs within a quo-
tation; in that case the inner expression is
enclosed by single marks. The first set of

marks are inverted commas; the second are
apostrophes.
The following rules pertaining to their use
are generally accepted:
A direct quotation is set off by quotation
marks, as: General Pershing exclaimed,
"Lafayette, we are here."
When several paragraphs are quoted and
quotation marks are used, it is customary to
place the symbols at the beginning of each
paragraph and at the end of the last one.
A word or phrase accompanied by its defi-
nition is set off by quotation marks, as: In
military phraseology, "to strike the flag"
means to haul it down.
Technical, unusual, slang or coined ex-
pressions are set off by quotation marks. This
is also true of nicknames, popular names of
states and cities, pen names and the like.
In all of these cases, however, some author-
ities prefer italics.
Either italic or quotation marks are used
to set off names of ships, names of pictures
and titles of poems, books, lectures, sermons
and periodicals.
Some authorities place the final pair of
quotation marks after the semicolon when
that symbol closes the quoted passage.
Others place the marks before the semicolon.
Quotation marks are used after a question
mark, when the quoted passage is a question,
as: He said, "Are you reading this book?'*
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